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Kenniff says program 
cuts a last resort 


by Barbara Verity 
rogram cuts will be a 
Pp last resort at Concor- 
dia University, says 
Rector Patrick Kenniff, who is 
optimistic that despite a recent 
funding freeze by government, 
Concordia will soon get a bet- 
ter financial deal from 
Quebec. 

‘*The last thing we’re going 
to cut is programs. We’re go- 
ing to take the case to the 
minister and. to the public. 
We'll put if forcefully and 
we'll do all we can not to 
reduce the variety and quality 
of the product,’’ he says. 

During last  week’s 
parliamentary hearings on 
university funding, Education 
Minister Yves Bérubé an- 
nounced that Quebec univer- 
sities would not be getting 
their $11.5 million budget in- 
crease this year. Furthermore, 
four universities, including 
Concordia, would not receive 
an extra $4 million promised 
as a result of a funding for- 
mula which had _ pinpointed 
Concordia, McGill, Bishop’s 
and the Université de Mon- 
tréal.as poor universities. The 
promise has been postponed 
so that the formula can be 
revised. 


Today 





The Great Brain Robbery 
calls tenure a four letter word, 
wants. a return to elitism in 
universities, and thinks fees 
should be raised. Read all 
about this fast-selling book on 
pages 6 and 7. 


ooo 


The Age of Shakespeare will 
be recalled in an exhibition 
coming to Concordia on Oct. 
24 until Nov. 8 from the 
British Council. There will 
also be lectures and films. See 
page 5. 


soe 


Storytelling is quickly 
becoming a popular pastime 
as this highly successful event 
in the 10th. Anniversary 
Celebrations proves. See page 
3. 






If the formula had gone 
ahead, Concordia would have 
received an extra $2.2 million 
during the next three years. In- 
cluded in this sum would have 
been $814,000 which Quebec 
would have given the Universi- 
ty for the current fiscal year. 

Kenniff dismisses as 
“‘poppycock’’ the suggestion 
in some media last week that 
the decision was a linguistic 
issue because all three English 
universities were involved. He 
believes the decision was more 
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WHAT’S NEXT in university funding? Parliamentary hearings opened last week in Quebec City’. 


veuorcnom cei’ Crenuq raps budget freeze 


ing McGill a poor university. 
The Quebec government is 


long-standing situation which 
has seen Concordia at the bot- 


ever since its founding, in fact. 


by Ross Rogers 
committed to correcting the he Conférence des 
: recteurs 
cipaux des universités du 
tom of the financial heap — Québec (CREPUQ) rapped 
the Education Ministry’s 


$85 million would be needed 
simply to carry out present ser- 
et des prin- vices, accommodating a 4% 
increase in the student body. 
He reminded the Education 
Minister that 


additional 


Ontario account for twice as 
much of overall revenues as do 
fees in Quebec. 


Also appearing during the 
three days of hearings, Oct.9 


Kenniff said that he had re- 
quested special treatment for 
Concordia last June. ‘‘There 
has been no formal indication, 
but I am optimistic something 
will be done,’’ he says. 
‘Everyone acknowledges that 
Concordia is underfunded. 

(See ‘‘Kenniff’’on page 9.) 


budget freeze on universities 
announced at the opening of 
the parliamentary hearings on 
university funding last week. 
CREPUQ President Claude 
Hamel told the hearings that 
universities will require an ad- 
ditional $115 million just to 
survive in 1985-86. Of that, 


money would be necessary to 
strengthen a teaching system 
already weakened by budget 
cuts in the past. 

CREPUQ also called for an 
increase in tuition fees as a 
supplementary source of 
revenue for universities. 
Hamel pointed out that fees in 


to 11, were the Fédération des 
associations de professeurs 
d’université du Québec 
(FAPUQ), Regroupement des 
associations des étudiants 
universitaires (RAEU), 
Association nationale des étu- 
diants du Québec (ANEQ), 

(See ““CREPUQ”’ on page 8) 


Few want the noose back 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
he current rash of crimes which has 
] resulted in the deaths of half a 
dozen police officers has been a 
talking point through the country for 
several weeks now. Here, at The Thurs- 
day Report, we decided to make a 
thoroughly unscientific survey of how 
people within the University community 
feel about capital punishment. 

We tried to find a balance in the hope 
that we would come up with opinions 
ranging from both sides of the argument. 
But this proved difficult, for what we 
came up with was close to a consensus. 
Capital punishment is, on the whole, not 
a desirable thing. Here are some of the 
responses we received. 

ASSOC. PROF. HARRY HILL, 
ENGLISH DEPT. 

“‘When I was at Aberdeen University in 
Scotland the last hanging in that city took 
place. It occurred at 9 o’clock one morn- 
ing while we were attending our anglo- 
saxon class. The victim was a young man 
who had murdered his wife’s lover. He 
had found them together. 

“‘The university was not far from the 
prison and the atmosphere was 
unbelievably unpleasant in that 





Prof. Taylor Buckner, a 
former policeman: ‘‘There is 
no strong argument that 
capital punishment does any 
good.”’ 





classroom. We, of course, were complete- 
ly unable to concentrate on the rhythms 
of anglo-saxon when all the time the 
rhythm of that swinging rope was in our 
hearts some mile and a half away. 

“‘“As for logic, there are no logical 
arguments for capital punishment and 
there are no logical arguments against it. 
It is all a matter of emotion.”’ 

ASSOC. PROF. TAYLOR BUCKNER, 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DEPT. 

Prof. Buckner was a reserve police of- 
ficer in the Oakland California police 
force for 18 months while writing his doc- 
toral thesis on policing methods. He 
patrolled two nights a week in the ghet- 
toes of Oakland. 

“In a Gallup poll I would put myself 
down as an undecided. This is because 
statistically, as I see it, there is no strong 
argument that capital punishment does 
any good. However, there are a number 
of arguments to be put for and against. 
(1) It is a deterrent because people would 
know the consequences of their actions. 
This is highly disputable because most 
murders are committed in family situa- 
tions when people are not thinking ra- 

(See ‘‘Noose’’ on page 11) 
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Letters, to the editor 


To the editor: 

- At the end of Liv Ullmann’s 
talk in the Loyola Chapel on 
October 2nd on ‘‘The Starving 
Children of the World,”’ a 
voluntary collection was taken 
at the door for UNICEF and 
their work in the Third World. 

I wanted to inform The 
Thursday Report and _ its 
readers that $375 was received 
from those present that day, 
and that this has been sent to 
UNICEF Quebec to be used 


for children in the Third 
World. 
I have received many 


favourable comments about 
Liv Ullmann’s talk from 
students, faculty and staff, 
and I would like to share one 
of them with you and your 
readers. 

This is from a person in 
senior administration who has 
worked at the university many 
years: 

**To listen to Liv Ullmann 
relate the tragic plight of so 
many children, especially as 
we were hearing it from so- 
meone who has seen it first 
hand, was truly a heart ren- 
ding and emotional ex- 
perience. 

’ “Later on this afternoon 
when I was back at the office, 
I went to the tap for a glass of 
water. Never before had I 
given much thought to what it 
would be like to be almost 
totally deprived of water, and 
what little we did have would 
be filthy and unfit to drink. As 
I looked at the pure, clear li- 
quid in the glass, it suddenly 
had a new meaning for me... it 
was the gift of a benevolent 
God who has blessed our land 
with abundant riches... I 
drained the glass being careful 
not to waste a single drop... 
today I learned a very power- 
ful lesson and my life will 
never be the same.”’ 

Thank you for your support 
of the event. It has been a 
good experience for the 
university community. 

Kind regards, 
Robert Gaudet, S.J. 


To the editor: 

Your coverage of Liv 
Ullmann’s visit was a shame. 

She came here to talk about 
her work with UNICEF. Un- 
fortunately, your reporter 
missed that point and decided 
instead to concentrate on the 
least important things. 

Thus, readers of The Thurs- 
day’s Report were deluged 
with detailed descriptions of 
Ms. Ullmann’s dress and the 
color of her eyes, followed by 
a lengthy recollection of her 
acting career. Of what she ac- 
tually said, not a sentence. On- 
ly in the paragraph before the 
last are we told in a casual tone 
that the actress was at the 
Loyola Chapel to share her ex- 
perience with Third World 
children. 

What kind of journalism is 
that? Your reporter was com- 
pletely indifferent to starva- 
tion problems amongst 
refugees. She obviously wasn’t 
listening when Liv Ullmann 
said that children’s suffering 
deserves more attention from 
the media. 

By publishing that article, 
by paying for that kind of 
reporting, you give a very silly 
image of Concordia to 
everyone in Montreal. 

Tu Thanh Ha 
Computer Science student 


(Ed. Note: Liv Ullmann was 
visiting Concordia as an ac- 
tress who had been invited by 
the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art to at- 
tend a retrospective of her 
films. Her talk at the Loyola 
Chapel was not the main pur- 
pose of her visit. As Ullmann 
said herself at the press con- 
ference, her film career has 
made possible her work with 
UNICEF. 

the Thursday Report assign- 
ed one of its most respected 
reporters to cover Ullmann’s 
press conference and her talk 
following the presentation of 
her film Monday night. The 
resulting article was very well 


written, extensively researched 


and covered exactly what had 
been requested. 

The talk at the Loyola 
Chapel would also have been 
covered if production 
deadlines had made it possi- 
ble. The deadline for an article 
is normally Monday noon. As 
it was, the deadline was stret- 
ched to Tuesday morning to 
allow coverage of Ullmann’s 
press conference Monday 
afternoon and her appearance 
Monday night after her film. 
The deadline could not have 
been extended any further to 
include the Loyola Chapel talk 
which was at noon on Tues- 
day. The only exception to ex- 
tending the deadline any fur- 
ther would be for news break- 
ing about an event having 
widespread impact on Concor- 
dia. However, it was possible 
to have a photo of the Loyola 
Chapel event since the photo 
deadline is a day later than ar- 
ticles.) 


To the Editor: 

Where does a student go on 
the Loyola Campus after 5 
p.m. on Saturday or Sunday if 
they need to study? 

While our Library situation 
appears to be better than that 
at McGill with regards Library 
hours, could you please let me 
know what one should do. 

Elan Waserman 

Alumni 

Concordia University 

(Ed. Note:The Thursday 
Reportis preparing an article 
on study space. Hopefully, 
there will be some answers to 
your question in the article 
which will be published soon.) 


Correction 


In last week’s Thursday 
Report, it was erroneously 
stated in the article, Kids learn 
computers can be fun, that the 
cost for children attending the 
laboratory program for early 
childhood education is $2.25 
per session. That figure should 
have read $225, and it covers 
the 13 weeks of the program 
which is held three times week- 
ly in Concordia’s Education 
Department. The Thursday 
Report regrets the error. 


Concordia University Shopping Centre Tour 
goes to Carrefour Laval today to Saturday 


Exhibits: Thurs. and Fri. 
to 5 p.m. 


,3to9p.m.; Sat., 


10 a.m. 


Concordia Information Booth: Thurs. and Fri., 


noon to 9 p.m.,; Sat., 
Music performances: 
p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m., 


Thurs. 


p.m.; Sat., 11:30 a.m., 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Fri., 
1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 

Mime performances: Thurs. and Fri., 


7 and 8 


7:30 and 8:30 - 


1:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 





Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


ADI. 


Ti: sight of healthy look- 
Tine people limping or 
soaking an aching limb 


in an ice bucket is a sure sign. 


that you’re in the Sports 
Rehabilitation Center. 

Concordia athletes are ex- 
tremely fortunate in knowing 
that they are in good hands. 
The Athletic Therapy Clinic, 
situated in the arena on the 
west. end campus, is run by a 
man whose experience in both 
the professional and amateur 
fields is accompanied by him 
having greater respect for in- 
dividuals than for group ex- 
pectations. 

Gary Cummings, the Cer- 
tified Athletic Therapist, has 
an easy rapport with the 
students he meets. His caring 
and his own involvement in 
sports are important creden- 
tials for this post. 

Cummings, a _ native 
Maritimer, first came to Mon- 
treal in 1972 after completing 
his degree in Guelph. A nine 
week visit turned into an ex- 
tended stay that is marked by 
Cummings strong affection 
for Montreal. He notes 
humorously, ‘‘I’m_ here to 
stay; just try and move me.”’ 

Cummings was first hired in 
1972 on a part-time basis in 
the Sir George Football Pro- 
gram. In 1973 he began as a 
full-time therapist, treating 
students and teaching courses 











in the prevention and 
rehabilitation of athletic in- 
juries. With the merger in 
1974, Cummings moved out to 
the west end campus. 

In 1979, Cummings left 
Concordia to work with the 
Alouettes and subsequently 
the Concordes. He has a lot of 
praise for the many unsung 
heroes that make up a football 
team. 

In 1983, Cummings and a 
former student opened a 
Sports Rehabilitation Center 
on the West Island. He has 
recently returned to Concor- 
dia, dividing his time between 
the two clinics. Next term he 
will add to his busy schedule 
by teaching a rehabilitation 
course. Cummings appears 
perfectly at ease with the pace 
of his life. ‘‘The students keep 
me young,”’ he says. 


Research projects 


T 


he Concordia University Office of Research Services 
reports in a recent newsletter that $114,100 was 
awarded for 178 projects during the 1983-84 year at 


the University by the Committee on Aid to Scholarly Activity 


(CASA). 


The breakdown by faculty is: Arts and Science, Division I, 
$14,934; Division II, $32,143; Division III, $16,565; Division 


IV, $1,597; Commerce and Administration, 


$17,727; 


Engineering and Computer Science, $22,519; Fine Arts, 


$8,615. 


Applications for full-time faculty members for Seed money 
for Research Projects are now being received by the Secretary 
of CASA (BC-318). The deadlines are Oct. 31, 1984 and Mar. 


29, 1985. 


The Office of Research Services also reports that the 
deadline date for the Team and Seminar grants is Oct. 22. 


The Québec Minister of Social Affairs has just forwarded 
their 1985-86 Brochure together with the required application 
forms. The Ministry is offering research grants for projects of 
a fundamental or applied nature provided they contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge in the area of Social Affairs. 
Deadline for applicationgis Oct. 19. In addition, they are of- 
fering grants for analysis and study which would include: the 
evaluation of policies, programs and the services being of- 
fered; description of the clientéle population and their trends; 
a study of the methods of application with regard to the new 
modes of intervention; and a study of their impact. These 
booklets and application forms are available from the Office 
of Research Studies. 


Paul Hrasko, A.V. 







Storytelling series opens 
with scholar spinning tales 


by Patricia Willoughby 
he Concordia Storytell- 
: ing series, part of the 
10th Anniversary 
Celebration, was launched by 
Prof. G.S. Kirk, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge 
University, in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre on Oct. 10th. The 
eminent Greek scholar ‘is 
author of The Songs of 
Homer: Myth, its Meaning 
and Functions in Ancient and 
Other Cultures; and of Homer 
and the Oral Tradition. 
Speaking first of Homer’s 
poems and then of the way in 
which oral tales become 
myths, 
be an accomplished spinner of 
tales as he gave some funny ex- 
amples of current uses of 
myths and ritual. 
Storytelling and myth- 
making are two interrelated 
subjects, according to Kirk. 
He considers The Iliad and 
Odyssey, the songs of the 
blind Greek poet, Homer, to 
be the supreme examples of 
oral storytelling. He argued 
that these epics, which record 
the Siege of Troy, are part of 
the oral storytelling tradition, 
although they were composed 
after the appearance of 
alphabetical writing in the 
Greek world. There was no 
broad reading public, so 
Homer would not have had a 


The story 


he Concordia Storytell- 
; ing Committee began 
planning in January 1983 
for a series of activities around 
the theme of storytelling to 
commemorate the 10th An- 
niversary of Concordia. They 
decided to focus on the dif- 
ferent types of storytelling and 
to explore the relationship bet- 
ween myth and literature. 
The Committee consists of 


he showed himself to ~ 


reason to write them down. In- 
stead the poems were sung and 
the listeners as well as the 
singers knew them by heart. 
The singers usually accom- 
panied themselves on the lyre. 
Literature continued to be an 
oral storytelling affair until 
the Sth century B.C. 

An analysis of Homer’s 
style in the poems reveals an 
underlying formula system of 


_ poetic phraseology. As many 


as four or five ready-made 
phrases are used in describing 
familiar situations like ar- 
rivals, eating, dawn and 
religious rituals. Kirk said that 
this system is exceptional and 
could not have been created by 
a single individual but was 
built up over generations of 


(See ‘‘Stories’’ on page 10) 





Literature was an oral storytelling affair unt 
B.C., Prof. G.S. Kirk told the audience at the opening of the 
Concordia Storytelling series last week. 


behind storytelling 


representatives of the faculties 
most concerned with story tell- 
ing: Liberal Arts, Prof. F. 
Krantz: English, Profs. L. 
Poteet and L. Mendelsohn; 
the Director of the Library, J 
Prince: Dean of Division 1, D. 
Taddeo: Director of Audio 
Visual Services, B. Queenan: 
and Co-ordinator 10th An- 
niversary Committee and 
Special Assistant to the Rec- 


New shuttle bus route 
during transit strike 


he Concordia shuttle bus 

| is providing extra service 
during what has become 

a regular disruption - the Mon- 
treal transit strike. After 7 
p.m. each day, the Concordia 
bus will be running along 
Sherbrooke Street rather than 
following the regular ex- 
pressway route. This will 
allow Concordia students, 


faculty and staff, who have - 


their ID cards, to board or get 
off the bus at the corners of 
Cavendish, Girouard, Vic- 
toria, Greene, Atwater and St. 
Marc Streets, as well as at 
either end of the route, reports 
Larry Talbot, the Building In- 


spector and Transport Office, 
Physical Plant. During the day 
the regular route will be 
followed. 

Talbot warns that during 
rush hours, the shuttle bus ser- 
vice may not be able to keep to 
schedule due to heavier than 
usual traffic resulting from the 
strike. However, Concordia 
bus drivers will be doing their 
best to keep on schedule. Ex- 
tra buses cannot be added 
since the service is already 
operating at maximum, Talbot 
says. 

Those boarding the Concor- 
dia bus must have validated 
IDs, he adds. 


tor, V. Lavigne. 

The Committee met regular- 
ly and evolved the idea of in- 
viting distinguished speakers 
to tell about storytelling. By 
presenting the event as a series 
of public lectures, they hoped 
to convey the essence of Con- 
cordia to the community of 
Montreal. 

The Norris Library has 
mounted a special display on 
the 6th floor to help publicize 
the series. Joy Bennett, Inter- 
Library Loans Librarian, and 
Ben Queenan, Director of 
A.V. Services, have pulled 
together a variety of media to 


illustrate the concept of 
storytelling for adults and 
children. This includes the 
covers of books by the 
featured speakers; record 
sleeves of recordings of 
famous stories such as 


Beowulf by Orson Welles and 
The Wind in the Willows by 
Kenneth Grahame: and a 
selection of tales for adults 
and children. 


Most of the displayed 
materials can be borrowed ex- 
cept the records which are for 
use in the library. The two an- 
(See ‘‘Series’’ on page 10) 
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lan MacDonald, a member of the Concordia rinivereltye 
L Board of Governors, launches his book, From Bourassa 
®‘o Bourassa, today at the Ritz Carlton. This prolific 
writer, who is also a Gazette political columnist and a Loyola 
graduate, will launch a second book, Mulroney: The Making 
of the Prime Minister, in early November... A Fine Arts Pro- 
fessor at Concordia, Ulysse Comtois, will be exhibiting at the 
second Salon national des galeries d’art, which opens today at 
the Convention Centre in Montreal...and in the Maritimes 
this weekend Associate Professor of English Gary Geddes will 
read his poetry in a coffee house at Saint John, N.B. as part 
of the ‘‘Salute to Montreal’’ project. The event was planned 
by the Lorenzo Society of the Saint John campus of the 
University of New Brunswick to have over a week of cultural 
activities about Montreal. There will be art exhibits, lectures, 
films, music and dance — all presented by Montrealers... 

...Concordia University has lost a good friend. SGW alum- 
nus Stu McEvoy (‘57), the President of Alcan Metal 
Marketing Limited, died at the Montreal General Hospital 
this past Sunday. Stu worked diligently in many capacities for 
the Alumni Association over the years, and was also active as 
a member of Concordia’s Advisory Committee to the Rector 
on Public Affairs. He is survived by his wife, Frances 
Thomas, and his sons, Scott and Geoffrey... — 

The Department of Psychology at Concordia is looking for 
veterans of World War II to assist in a study designed to 
determine what factors help older individuals cope successful- 
ly with growing older. An honorarium will be given those par- 
ticipating. For further information call 879-2800..... The 
Friends of Concordia will hold its Annual Wine and Cheese 
party in New York on Nov. 14 with Rector Patrick Kenniff as 
guest speaker. The organization is a focal point for American 
Alumni as well as for others interested in the University... 

A paper entitled, ‘‘Some Improved Forced-Commutated 
Cycloconverter Structures’’, by P.D. Ziogas, S.I. Khan and 
M.H. Rashid was presented at the IEEE-Industry Applica- 
tions Society Annual Meeting in Chicago this month. The 
paper received a merit award. Ziogas and Rashid are faculty 
members of Concordia and Khan is a Ph. D. student with the 
Department of Electrical Engineering here.... The Curator of 
the Concordia Art Gallery, Sandra Paikowsky, recently 
presented a lecture at Dalhousie University Art Gallery on the 
Non-Figurative Artists’ Association of Montreal exhibit cir- 
culated across Canada by the Concordia Gallery. In other 
Gallery news, a Canada Council grant has been received to 
mount an exhibition of Joyce Wieland’s paintings next 
February... Once again the Children’s Art Workshops, with 
four-to-18-year-olds attending, has opened in the Fine Arts 
Faculty. 

Children and teens are working in sculpture, painting and 
drawing, photography and film, mobiles, collages and mixed 
media... : 

Centraide is seeking contributions to its fund-raising cam- 
paign from people at Concordia. Last year we gave more than 
$22,000. This year Centraide is hoping for $30,000. Anyone 
wanting to donate can do so by having their donation 
deducted from the bi-weekly paycheque beginning in J anuary 
or a donation can be made now. The message of this year’s 
campaign is that one person in every six in the Montreal area 
needs Centraide’s help...In other fund-raising news, the 
Cancer Research Society has scheduled its Mont Habitant 
Charity Skiathon for Dec. 9 at St. Sauveur des Monts. Par- 
ticipants will seek pledges per run and enjoy a free day of 
downhill skiing. Last year, more than $31,000 was raised....If 
your head is in the stars — or you wish it was — you might go 
tonight at 8 p.m. to the Stephen Leacock Building at McGill 
to hear a lecture on Voyager encounters with Jupiter and 
Saturn and on the forthcoming encounter with Uranus. The 
talk, sponsored by the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Canada, will be illustrated with slides and movies... 

Back at Concordia, a retirement party will be held Thurs., 
Oct. 25 from 5 to 7 p.m. in the Loyola Faculty Club for Alexa 
Parkin, Manager, Printing Services, who is retiring at the end 
of next month. She has been at Concordia for 18 years and is 
leaving for Nova Scotia. We wish her well in her move... 


~ (See ‘“‘Glance’’ on page 10) 
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Tips given for job search 


by John Sobol 


ohn Munschauer has 
J a job. In fact he has a 
few: author, lecturer, 

and Director of the Career 
Development Service at Cor- 
nell University. His literary 
abilities have led him to 
publish articles in numerous 
journals, including the Jour- 
nal of Higher Education. In 
1982 he published a book en- 
titled Jobs For English Majors 
and Other Smart People — 
which was the subject 





DOUG JONES will be reading 
his poetry tonight at 9 p.m. in 
Room 762 of the Hall 
Building. He is a Governor- 
General Award Winner and 
author of several volumes of 
poetry. 


Program 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


ere in Canada we have 
H just done something 
that is probably uni- 
que. We elected a labor lawyer 
to be the leader of the country. 
Of course, that labor lawyer is 
Brian Mulroney. What most 
people may not know is that 
the occupation of labor lawyer 
is a peculiarly Canadian one. 
According to Prof. Daniel 
Benedict of Concordia’s 
Management Department, 
labor lawyers come close to 
starving to death in Europe. 
“In Britian whoever heard of 
them running negotiations? It 
is certainly the union and 
management leaders who are 
doing the negotiating in the 
current coal strike,’’ says 
Benedict. In Canada, Dennis 
McDermott. of the Canadian 
Labor Congress once referred 
to labor lawyers as the Cana- 
dian plague. 
Even in the U.S., they play a 





Munschauer spoke about at 
the “Liberal Arts College 
recently. 

Approximately 50 students 
were on hand to _ hear 
Munschauer explain his ideas 
on career development. Only 
half of the students were from 
the Liberal Arts College, the 
others being from humanities 
such as History, Philosophy 
and English. 

Yet they were all united in 
their concern for the future. 
Students of the Liberal Arts 
are painfully aware that in to- 
day’s specialized and 
technological society, the op- 
tions open at graduation are 
increasingly limited. 
Munschauer gave ideas on 
ways of overcoming the ap- 
parent disadvantages of a 
B.A. on the job market. 

Students who have been 
trained to think critically and 
imaginatively forget those 
talents quickly when it comes 
to applying for jobs. It is only 
by reversing this situation that 
employment can be obtained. 
‘““You want money, security, 
prestige; perhaps you want to 
do good, or want success — 
but nobody will hire you to 
profit you. You’ll be hired 
because you fill a need,”’ 
Munschauer said. 

You must sell your services, 
he told students. Find an area 
in which you feel comfortable 
and convince the administra- 
tion of the organization that 
they need you, not the other 
way around. 

Munschauer gave the exam- 
ple of a Cornell student who 
applied the research talents he 
had gained from writing 


papers to an investigation of a 
potential employer’s business 
structure and hiring practices. 
When he was interviewed by a 
representative from that com- 
pany, the diversity of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge, coupled 
with his ability to learn quick- 
ly, were impressive enough to 
get him the job. 

Many of Munschauer’s 
points are common sense no- 
tions taken to their logical ex- 
tremes. In one sector of the 
work market — what he 
describes as American Tradi- 
tional — there are many op- 
portunities for humanities 
students. American Tradi- 
tional comprises everything 
from small businesses or 
theatres to large advertising 
and publishing houses. 

Munschauer insisted that if 
students would just think im- 
aginatively they would be sur- 
prised to discover the number 


of available jobs. He gave an- 


example admirably suited to 
Montreal — a symphony or- 
chestra. The MSO employs 
people in areas such as public 
relations, advertising, sales 
and management. These posi- 
tions are just as accessible to 
students of the Liberal Arts 
than anyone else. 

In American Traditional, 
careers usually begin at the 
bottom, he added. For in- 
stance, publishers often begin 
at the clerical level; a theatre 
manager may well have spent a 
few years doing summer stock. 
But this area of American 
Traditional is so broad, and so 
open to versatility and en- 
trepreneurship that 
Munschauer describes it as a 


New Publications for Women in the Guidance In- 


formation Centre 
Did you know that the Guidance Information Centre has a special 
library on WOMEN AND WORK? It includes publications on a 


wide variety of topics: 
- career planning 


- alternative occupations (focuses on possibilities for women 
outside those areas characterized by low pay and low pro- 


spects for advancement) 
- job search 


- networking (stresses the importance of making contacts 
with others for attaining success) 
- discrimination (deals with handling it on-the-job or during 


the interview) 


- reentering the job market after a period of absence 


- salary negotiation 


- sexual harassment (in the classroom and on-the-job) 


- battered wives 
- assertiveness 


Among recent publications acquired by the Centre and of special 


interest are the following: 


Academic Mentoring for Women Students and Faculty: A 
New Look at an Old Way to Get Ahead. Washington, DC: 
Association of American Colleges, c1983. 


- Lee, Nancy. Targeting the Top: Everything a Woman 
Needs to Know to Develop a Successful Career in Business, 
Year After Year. New York: Ballantine Books, c1980. 

- Gillis, Phyllis. Entrepreneurial Mothers. New York: 


Rawson Associates, c1984. 


- The Classroom Climate: A Chilly One for Women? 
Washington, DC: Association of American Colleges, c1982. 


For more information on this collection, visit the Guidance Infor- 
mation Centre or call 879-4443 (SGW) or 482-0320 (Loyola). 


virtual promised land for the 
hard-working and clear- 
thinking. 

Munschauer spoke at length 
on what he called the 
Meritocracy. This is the large 
corporations, banks, in- 
surance companies, and other 
members of what has been 
termed the Establishment. In 
this area, potential employees 
are judged strictly on their 
resumes as well as on their in- 
terviews. 

However, regardless of the 
career area chosen, what 
counts in the final analysis is 





the applicant’s character. Is 
he/she dynamic? Quick think- 
ing? Ambitious? Reliable? 
Well mannered? 

These factors are all impor- 
tant to employers, so it is 
necessary to stress one’s 
positive qualities — or sell 
yourself, as Munschauer puts 
it. 

A final word of advise to 
those who have spent three 
years in the Liberal Arts. 
Stress the broadness of mind 
and mental quickness you 
have developed as part of your 
studies, he said. 


on industrial relations is re-vamped 


less important role, says 
Benedict, whose specialty is in- 
dustrial relations. ‘‘In Europe, 
with the exception of West 
Germany, their presence, ex- 
cept for purely advisory pur- 
poses, is unknown. In Britain I 
believe there used to be one 
but he died and anyway he was 
a German import,’’ adds 
Benedict. 

Benedict is obviously en- 
thused by the newly revamped 
Industrial Relations Program 
which he has designed. ‘‘The 
new program is important 
because anyone who intends to 
enter industry should unders- 
tand what it is that shapes 
their relationships with other 
people in a working situation. 
The program is open to par- 
ticipants from every faculty. 
Many of our lecturers come 
from outside the Management 
Faculty, from Political 
Science, Economics or 
Sociology, for instance. In- 


dustrial relations is an inter- 
disciplinary field that must 
take into account the other 
aspects of life,’’ says Benedict. 

“‘We try to make the pro- 
gram directly related to every- 
day problems of jobs and in- 
flation. We have a new course 
on the effect of the economic 
crisis in Canada, comparing it 
with the effects on industrial 
relations in Europe and the 
U.S. This is not something up 
there in the theoretical world 
all by itself. It doesn’t take a 
hell of a lot of imagination to 
make the connection between 
theory and reality with the 
situation we find ourselves in 
today,’’ says Benedict who 


gained a doctorate in 


economics from a French 
university a few months ago at 
the age of sixty plus. 

In the weaker industries 
throughout the country, 
employers are now able to 
assert their managerial 


authority in a way that would 
not have been possible three 
years ago. 


“‘The recent negotiations in 
the meat packing industry are 
an example. Since World War 
Il we have had an almost 
uninterrupted series of worker 
demands. Now, in the reces- 
sion, the employers are having 
it the other way round,”’ says 
Benedict. In the industrial 
relations program these cause 
and effect factors are carefully 
examined. 


One of Benedict’s main con- 
cerns is the pressure that can 
occur when industry is faced 
with new technology. — 

“In South East Asia the ap- 
proach is to use thousands of 
young girls: Hiring them when 
they are 16 and firing them 
when they are 21 or 22 because 
they are no longer able to keep 
up with the nervous strain of 


their work,’’ says Benedict. 

This is,.-of <-course, 
economically feasible but 
morally indefensible. Benedict 
doubts whether many Cana- 
dians would admit to believing 
in this system, although, he 
says, there may be some. 

The answer to the problems 
that arise from changing 
technology is to look at jobs 
from the point of view of the 
people who are going to 
operate the machines and ad- 
justing those machines to the 
needs of the operators, says 
Benedict. The technology 
shouldn’t make the decisions, 
the people should. 


If the staff isn’t consulted 
when big changes are on the 
way the employer should 
beware. ‘‘You have to take in- 
to account the multiplicity of 
ways with which tHe human 
being is capable of defending 
itself,’’ says Benedict. 


rom Oct. 24 to Nov. 
F 8, Concordia Univer- 

sity will host the 
British Council exhibition, the 
Age of Shakespeare, an exten- 
sive photographic survey of 
aspects of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean culture, to be held 
on the Mezzanine of the Hall 


Building. The exhibition 
contains documents and 
materials concerning 


Shakespeare’s life as well as 
those depicting the theatre, 
art, education, music, science, 
literature, exploration, court 
and crown, town and country. 
There will be daily showings of 
two films, Elizabethan Am- 
bassador and Spirit of the 
Age, and of a slide sequence 





on Elizabethan and Jacobean 
art and portraiture. 

On the evening of Oct. 24, 
John Barton, the noted direc- 
tor of the Royal Shakespeare 





Architecture flowered too during Shakespeare’s England 
Above, the Triangular Lodge Rushton, Northamptonshire. 


Schelling and Absolute 


rof. Xavier Tilliette of 
P the Faculté Catholi- 

que de Paris will give 
a public lecture on Schelling 
and the Absolute at 8:30 p.m., 
Fri, Oct. 25 in AD-131, west 
end campus. 

Tilliette has published ex- 
tensively on German Idealism, 
including his two-volume 
work on Schelling. The pro- 
blem of the Absolute is central 
in the philosophy of Hegel, 


Schelling and Fichte and also 
in speculative theology. 


During the Fall Semester 
Tilliette is Visiting Professor 
at Notre Dame University, In- 
diana. The lecture is organized 
at Concordia by the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and it is 
sponsored by the Department, 
the Philosophy Students’ 
Association and the Visiting 
Lecturers Committee. 


Company, will give a lecture, 
On Directing Shakespeare, in 
the Theatre, the Hall Building 
(D.B. Clarke Auditorium) at 
8:30 p.m. The lecture is given 
with the assistance of the 
British Council which is 
celebrating its 50th Anniver- 
sary. Barton, former fellow of 
King’s College Cambridge, 
has directed. numerous pro- 
ductions for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, in- 
cluding Measure for Measure, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Coriolanus, All’s Well That 
Ends Well, Richard II, Henry 
V, Othello and King Lear. He 
also devised The Hollow 
Crown and The Art of Seduc- 


RR 
Exhibition of Age of Shakespeare to open 


tion and wrote and appeared. 


in the immensely successful 
series for British televisionn, 
Playing Shakespeare (this was 
available last summer in Mon- 
treal on TV Ontario). 

On Nov. 6 there will be a 
lecture by Edward Tayler, 
Professor of English at Col- 
umbia University, in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium, 
west end campus. Tayler will 
talk on King Lear and 


‘Language. This lecture is part 


of the 10th Anniversary 
Celebration of Concordia 
University. 

The Age of Shakespeare Ex- 
hibition will be open weekdays 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. except 
Oct. 24 when it will be open at 
noon. School groups are 
welcome but they are asked to 
call the English Department to 
indicate when they plan to 
visit: 482-0320, local 534. For 
further information call Prof. 
Judith Herz, 482-0320, local 
530 or 534. 


VIEW OF LONDON taken from part of an engraving by Se Cc Visscher, 1616. 
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PORTRAITURE: The finest achievements in Elizabethan pain- 
ting were by two miniaturists, including Nicholas Hilliard whose 
work, ‘“‘Young Man with Roses,’’ c1588, is seen here. 


j 
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A RETURN TO ELITISM is needed in Canadian 





universities, The Great Brain Robbery says. Entrance 
exams should be stiffer and tuition fees higher. Do 
you agree? Write to The Thursday Report. 


English students plan 


to form association 


general meeting to 
A form the Concordia 
Association for 
Students of English (CASE) 
will be held Fri., Oct. 26 at 11 
a.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. A_ provisional 
committee has been elected to 
organize the meeting. 

The reasons for establishing 
CASE are to provide a means 
of socializing within the 
Department, to discuss 
various interests of study, to 
hold special events, and, par- 
ticularly important, to in- 
crease the power students have 
in influencing changes in the 
structure and regulations of 
the Department, the provi- 
sional committee reports. 

Though the number of 
students enrolled in English 
Department programs has in- 
creased by over 30% since 
1981, there has been no 
association of English students 
during these three years. 
Associations have been form- 
ed over past years but none 
seems to have established 


roots. First year students are 
not aware of an association, 
realize the need for one in their 
second year, organize in their 
third year, and then the 
Association leaves with them. 
This has created a gap between 
each attempt to form an 
Association and each time the 
Association must be started 
from scratch. 

The proposed agenda for 
the meeting is to form a con- 
stitution, ¢glect an executive 
subject to CUSA restrictions, 
and have a general discussion 
on the upcoming year. 

It is suggested that students 
familiarize themselves 
beforehand with the model 
constitution provided by 
CUSA which is available at 
both English Department of- 
fices and at the CUSA office 
in the Hall building. 

The provisional committee 
wants first year students to 
become involved in forming 
this association to ensure that 
it will survive beyond its usual 
one year term. 


by Ross Rogers 


; ith chapter headings 
Aa W as jarring as ‘‘Internal 
: Democracy and the 


Road to Hell’’, readers who 
pick up the fast-selling 
book,7he Great Brain Rob- 
bery, shouldn’t 
dispassionate analysis of the 
current state of Canadian 
university education. What 
they will read instead are some 
very powerful accusations by 
three Canadian university pro- 
fessors who claim that the 8.5 
billion dollar ‘‘industry’’ call- 
ed post-secondary education is 
in dire need of drastic reform. 
The authors, David Bercuson 
(University of Calgary), 
Robert Bothwell (University 
of Toronto) and J.L. Granats- 
tein (York University) claim 
that university, standards for 
entrance requirements and 
quality scholarship have erod- 
ed to the point that ‘‘Canadian 
universities no longer take on- 
ly the best students and no 
longer give their students the 
best education.’’ 

‘‘Canadians are being robb- 
ed,’’ is the opening sentence, 
and it sets the tone of this con- 
troversial book by the three 
authors who, after 35 years of 
teaching, have apparently 
reached their tether’s end. 

The authors trace the 
deterioration of university 
standards to the 
‘‘democratization’’ of regula- 
tions during student revolts in 
the ’60s, as well as the student 
rise to decision-making posi- 
tions on university boards. 
With the emergence of 
fashionable ‘‘free thinking’’, 
they say, came regrettable 
changes in university policies 
such as the abolition of en- 
trance exams. This, the 
authors claim was the beginn- 
ing of a downhill slide from in- 
stitutions of higher learning to 
vast ‘‘factories’? churning out 
unskilled graduates. 


A ccording to Bercuson, 


Bothwell 

Granatstein, the fault 
for declining standards across 
Canadian universities also lies 
in government budget cuts for- 
cing schools in the 1970s to re- 
ly on enrollment-based financ- 
ing. Universities had no choice 
but to scramble for larger 
numbers of students just to 
survive. And that, they point 
out, was logically accom- 
panied by flexible entrance 
policies encouraging 
‘‘incompetent students, 
students who should never 
have gone to university’’ to 
enroll. They admit that their 
remedy to this is nothing short 
of elitist, a return to entrance 
exams that weed out the com- 
monplace from the scholars. 
Nor are the authors hesitant to 


advocate higher tuition fees in’ 


expect a- 


and: 


order to revitalize elitism in 
university education. 

They are quick to remind 
the reader that since govern- 
ments have ruled over univer- 
sity monies, political 
platitudes such as ‘*No person 
who has the potential to do 
good in the university should 
be denied that education...” 
have led to enforcing 
mediocrity in institutions 
which are supposed to cater to 
higher education. In the last 
two decades, the authors add, 
university populations have 
become mammoth, sprouting 
in improbable places all over 
the country. 

The next portion of the 
book is devoted to the evolu- 
tion of faculty uuionism. Ac- 
cording to the authors, union 
activity is a dangerous route to 
the ‘‘factory approach’’ in 
university education where 
professors clock themselves 
from nine to five. Provisions 
such as tenure in collective 
bargaining agreements en- 
courage professors to settle in- 
to the interminal laziness of 
job security and discourage 
them from striving for ex- 


_cellence in order to hold their 


jobs. In a chapter headed, 
“Tenure is a Four Letter 
Word’’, the authors claim that 
of 33,000 academics employed 
in 15 years, only 25 have lost 
their tenure because of in- 
competence. They warn that 
this is truly against the law of 
averages, insisting that the 
machinery needed to fire pro- 
fessors has ‘‘long rusted with 
disuse.”’ 

erhaps the most 
Prrsicmica argument in 

the book is entitled 
‘Studying in the Super- 
market’’, accusing universities 
of offering students such a 
freedom of choice in their 
course selection that they in- 
evitably make unintelligent 
decisions. ‘‘Like kids in a can- 
dy store they will usually grab 
at the brightest baubles - or the 
easiest. courses.’ With the 
move away from a core cur- 
riculum, ‘‘with no guards at 
the gates’, they argue that 
students are simply not 
capable of choosing their own 
knowledge tools. The authors 
strongly recommend that the 
power of curri ‘m choice 
ought to be in. we hands of 
professors. ‘‘It was irresponsi- 
ble for universities to grant 
this much freedom in the first 
place; it is time for a return to 
sanity.”’ 


Even honours programs are 
“tunnels in specialized  ig- 
norance’’, according to The 
Great Brain. Robbery. The 
Biology Program at Concor- 
dia, for instance, is far too 
concentrated, they claim. The 


Book calls for dr 


authors say that of 90 credits 
required for- the biology 
degree, 72 must fall in the | 
areas of biology, chemistry, | 
zoology and other scientific | 
studies. 

They fear that this kind of 
‘*specialization’’ leads to in- 
competence in other skills such 
as reading and writing. Too 
many students are still il- 
literate on graduation day, 
they contend. 

How then do they pass? 
asks the reader; with grade in- 
flation, argue the authors. 
Students finishing school with 
‘A’s today probably got ’C’s 
in the 1950s, they claim. 
Moreover, the figures to prove 
their accusations were almost 
impossible to obtain from 
universities. ‘‘They are aware 
that grade inflation is a serious 
matter and do not want to 
draw attention to it...’’ At the 
University of Calgary, 
however, they found grades to 
be 22% higher in 1982 than in 
1969. 


ver the last two 
decades, instead of 
paying attention to 


issues such as deteriorating 
standards, The Great Brain 


Keagai 


by Jon Baggaley 

(Jon Baggaley is Associate Prof. 
at Concordia University, Montrec 
of Psychology of the TV Image « 
of Television. He is part of a1 
from Concordia which has been 
computer polling technique durin, 
Mondale TV debates to provid 
second analysis of public reactior 


hirty years ago it was Ro: 
| and Archie Moore. Blow 
slugged it out for the 
championship. We were glued to 
the knockout blow or the winner ¢ 
day, world boxing bouts have no 
same fascination. They have given 
sport: world heavyweight campai 

On Oct. 7th, two champions 
for a 90-minute, eight-round figh 
heavy training, both looked tire 
more tired, however, as the rou 
while the other grew in stature an 
The favourite was Ronald Reaga 
lead in the polls. Challenger Wa 
had little to lose in the fight, but 1 
The audience, rather than a small 
would decide. 

A Montreal research team fro 
University sampled the U.S. auc 
views on the likely outcome. Dei 
country — Los Angeles — they fi 
terest among the voters before th 
terviewing 250 people, researcher , 
found that most considered thi 
foregone conclusion, Yet even ar 
voters there was a sneaking hope 
would win the debate. Everyone li 
dog, and no-one worried much at 
winning the election. 


Opinion mixed — 
On the Sunday evening, the 
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‘astic reform of universities 


Robberymaintains that pro- 
fessors and administration 
have been too occupied with 
ensuring students access to 
Canadian and other useless 
studies. With the rise of na- 
tionalism, they feel Canadian 
studies have become an obses- 
sion. Although all three 
authors admit that they 
themselves ‘teach Canadian 
history and do research on the 
subject of Canada, they still 
held that the discipline has 
become too isolated — 
another move towards ex- 
cessive specialization. Despite 
the fact that Canadian studies 
is a ‘‘motherhood buzz word 
in Ottawa’’, the authors argue 
that the study of Canada 
would be far better served with 
improved economics depart- 
ments doing ‘‘first class work 
of national importance.’’ 





In the concluding chapter, 
‘“‘What is to be Done?’’ Ber- 
cuson, Bothwell and Granats- 
tein make their final plea for 
rehabilitating Canadian 
universities. The closing 
phrase is as urgent as the first. 





TENURE is a four letter word, the authors of The 


“Let 
quickly!’’ 


something be done, 





Great Brain Robbery say. What do you think? Let us 
know at The Thursday Report. 





n, Mondale square off in TV bout 


f. of Education 
real, and author 
> and Dynamics 
1 research team 
en using a new 
ing the Reagon- 
fide second-by- 
on.) 

.ocky Marciano 
w by blow they 
1c heavyweight 
to the radio for 
r on points. To- 
nothing like the 
en way to anew 
aigning. 

s measured off 
tht. After some 
red. One grew 
yunds went by, 
and confidence. 
gan, with a 5:3 
Valter Mondale 
t much to gain. 
ll set of judges, 


rom Concordia 
udience for its 
Jeep in Reagan 
found little in- 
the debate. In- 
r Aaron Brauer 
he outcome a 
among Reagan 
e that Mondale 
likes an under- 
about Mondale 


ie debate was 


televised from Louisville, Kentucky. Expert 
opinion on the result was mixed. All said that 
Mondale had done better than expected; some 
said he had won a surprise victory. He scored 
useful points on social security and abortion, 
they said. He looked stronger than Reagan, 
who seemed tired from the outset. The Presi- 
dent was still the skilled performer, mixing 
charm with business in his usual way. But his 
strategies are more predictable than they were 
four years ago, and his footwork is getting 
slow. 

The Concordia research team also assembled 
a jury of L.A. voters in the University Hilton. 
The two dozen members were selected primarily 
from Reagan supporters, to correspond with 
the general U.S. population. They shared a 
high-school education, and were aged 20 to 40 
years. 

Three-quarters of the jury later said that 
President Reagan had fared worse than they 
had expected, while his Democrat opponent 
had surprised them. But which of the two was 
the winner, and at which moments had he won? 

Surprising Results 

Using electronic hand-units, the jurors in- 
dicated which candidate they felt to be winning 
the most votes from one second of the debate to 
the next. The technique yielded a moment-by- 
moment graph of the two debaters’ fortunes, 
and some surprising results. 

The graph shows two major breaks for Mon- 
dale, in the 33rd and 58th minutes. During the 
first half-hour, Mondale had yet to prove 
himself. He was well-prepared, but cautious, 
deliberate and slow. Reagan meanwhile made 
several Presidential comments, and the jury 
was Satisfied that he was in the lead. In the 33rd 
minute, however, Mondale found his rhythm. 
“*(Religious) faith in the United States is pure 
and unpolluted by the intervention of poli- 


tians’’, he declared, and in the Los Angeles jury 
even Reagan supporters gave Mondale the up- 
per hand. 

Big applause for Mondale — followed by a 
long shot of Mondale looking solid, Reagan 
slightly tense. More applause for Mondale. The 


electronic voters kept Mondale firmly in the 


lead for two minutes, before the momentary ex- 
citement was over, and Reagan had his 
Presidential edge once more. But not for long. 

In the 58th minute, Mondale rounded 
vigorously on the President’s policy liaison with 
Rev. Jerry Folwell. The audience in the hall 
roared its approval. Reagan was on the ropes, 
but was it for the count? Chairperson Barbara 


Walters stopped the fight and gave the audience 


a long telling-off for applauding. This in itself 


helped Mondale, for it seemed that Walters was. 


siding against him. The electronic voters kept 
their fingers pressed firmly on the Mondale but- 
ton. 


Reagan at arms length 


For the remainder of the debate, Mondale 
kept Reagan safely at arms length. The Presi- 
dent pulled back ahead with his own sup- 
porters, but he was getting confused and had 
lost the advantage. Challenger Mondale com- 
pleted the distance with new-found confidence. 

The Democrats have since declared their man 
the undisputed champion. Concordia Universi- 
ty’s blow-by-blow analysis indicates Reagan 
supporters gave their man 6 rounds out of 8. 
But the President needed to win all eight for a 
technical knockout, and he has received some 
serious cuts. 

Most analysts doubt that Walter Mondale 
can close the gap and win the Presidency. But 
they possibly underestimate the power of televi- 
sion. Since the first TV debate, public com- 
parisons of the two men have focused almost 
entirely on style as opposed to substance. The 


big surprise is that Mondale of all poeple now 
has the edge on style, for his style is unpolished 
but unexpected. He is bound to hammer home 
this advantage in the second debate this 
weekend. 


Back into training 


Meanwhile, the two contenders have return- 
ed to their training camps for secret sparring 
and analysis sessions. New thrusts will be devis- 
ed to open old wounds, and new slogans 
created by the media advisers. But even the ad- 
visers are fallible. Why otherwise would 


- Reagan be allowed to try his old ‘‘There you go 


again!’’ routine in the Louisville debate? It was 
a body-blow in the 1980 bout with President 
Carter, but was parried with easy satisfaction 
by Walter Mondale last week. 

Unfortunately for Ronald Reagan, his ad- 


‘visers either do not know that his strategies are 


wearing thin, or they cannot tell him. It is not 
easy for a media adviser to admit that the 
Emperor has no clothes. After John Turner was 
laid on the canvas in the Canadian debates, his 
advisers apparently gave him a standing ova- 
tion. They were unlikely to tell him he had done 
badly, because then he could have criticized 
them for letting him get that bad. When Reagan 
and Mondale climb back into the arena next 


- weekend, they too will be exposed for all to see. 


One knockout blow by Mondale is all it 
would take. On live television this has all the 
sensation needed to overturn the President’s 
majority in a second. It is the domino theory of 
TV debating that the challenger will always 
win. And the public’s fascination for a good 
scrap will ensure that televised elections will be 
won on style rather than substance until 
Kingdom come. One has only to look at the 
history of all North American elections which 
have featured debating by television. The party 
in opposition has always won the campaign. 
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everal events are plan- 
hy ned for late October 
and November in the 
Department of Sculpture, 
Ceramics and Fibres which is 
holding a series of lectures, 


demonstrations, and 
workshops. 
On Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, 


ceramic artist Bill Stewart will 





“Man with Rings’ by 


CREPUQ 


(Continued from page 1) 


and the Conseil des univer- 
sités. 

The FAPUQ brief termed 
universities in the province as 
the ‘‘third world’? in educa- 
tion. Speaking about the 
severe neglect and period of 
decay facing Quebec univer- 
sities, President Ann Robin- 
son argued that the govern- 
ment’s view on _ university 
financing is authoritarian. She 
pointed to the increase of pro- 


“Pyramid Beach’’ by Fraas-Slade: 8x32’. Fibre reactive dy 


Textile, ceramic and installation: 


Bill Stewart, 





oer 


present a series of lectures and 
demonstrations. Stewart has 
had numerous one man exhibi- 
tions mainly in New York City 
and his work is part of several 
major collections. In 1982, he 
received the Chancellors’ 
Award for Excellence in 
Teaching, State University of 
New York. 


fessors, students and pro- 
grams with no concern coming 
from the government on the 
quality of programs offered. 
“‘The logic of the government 
is to avoid higher education,”’ 
she said. 

On the final day of hear- 
ings, RAEU switched the topic 
from direct financing to the 
issue of. tenure. Speaker for 
the group Denis Guidon ad- 
vocated 10 year contracts for 
professors instead of perma- 
nent positions. According to 
the Association, a_ large 
nember of professors carry 


es painted on cotton. Machine quilted. 


On Wed., Oct. 31, a slide 
presentation on the sources of 
Stewart’s art will be shown at 


10 a.m., then at 1:30 p.m.. 


demonstrations will be given 
on building techniques. A slide 
lecture of Stewart’s work will 
be presented at 7:30 p.m. All 
events, including the following 
day, are in VA-101 downtown 


Terra Cotta, 40” high, 1984. 


out their jobs poorly and face 
no serious evaluation. 

Contrary to CREPUQ, 
REAU did not advocate 
higher tuition fees. ‘‘It would 
be wrong to assume that 
higher tuition fees would not 
hinder accessibility,’’ said 
Guidon. ‘‘Nor will the pro- 
blems be solved with grants 
and bursaries.’’ 

ANEQ also stressed the 
question of curriculum quali- 
ty, pointing out in its brief that 
a larger number of students re- 
quired more _ professors.The 
Association said that it was 


‘Carr 


campus. On Thurs., Nov. 1, 
demonstrations of his working 
techniques will be given at 10 
a.m. and continued at 1:30 
p.m. 

Stewart, who is currently 
professor of art at the State 
University College in 
Brockport, New York, lec- 
tured at the last NCECA con- 
ference in Boston. Widely ex- 
hibited since 1965, he figured 
in many important shows such 
as ‘Coffee, Tea and Other 
Cups’’ (1970), ‘‘Clayworks — 
20. Americans’’” (1971), 
**Clay-USA”’ (1975), ‘‘Soup 
Tureen USA’’ (1976), (1983), 
‘*Tribute to Josiah 
Wedgewood”’ (1980), as well 


as ‘‘Ancient  Inspira- 
tions/Contemporary Inter- 
pretations’’(1982). 


Vancouver installation artist 
Allan McWilliams will give a 
series of lectures and hold 
discussions on Nov. 7 and 8. 
He has exhibited extensively 
across Canada and the U.S. 
since 1968. In 1983 he was one 
of five artists representing 
Canada at the Kunstverein 
Stuttgart, West Germany. The 
same year he also participated 
in the International Sculpture 
Exhibition in Chicago. Cur- 
rently he teaches at the Emily 
College of Art and 
Design and at the University 
of B.C. 

The schedule for his visit is 
as follows: Wed., Nov. 7, 7 
p.m., public slide lecture on 
the artist’s work, including a 
discussion; Thurs., Nov. 8, 12 
p.m., meeting with visual arts 
students, staff and the public 
and discussion of ‘‘Ideas on 


strongly opposed to all current 
political activity throughout 
the province’s universities. ‘‘It 
is essential that universities be 
a place for experimentation, 
research, multi-disciplinary 
teaching and new ideas,’’ said 
the speaker. The Association 
accused Bérubé of favoring 
disciplines in technology. 

Last on the agenda was the 
Conseil des universités, the 
organization in charge of stu- 
dying the financing of univer- 
sities for the Ministry. Presi- 
dent Jacques L’Ecuyer said 
that with so little coordination 





workshop topics 


Comtemporary 
7:50 p.m., public slide lecture 


Sculture.’’; 


on the artist's work and a 
discussion period. All events 
both days are in VA-125, 
downtown campus. 

Fabric artists Gayle Fraas 
and Duncan W. Slade will give 
a series of slide lectures ‘and 
workshop demonstrations on 
Nov. 13 and 14. 


Fraas/Slade have exhibited 
painted textiles extensively in 
the United States, lectured at 
Rhode Island School of 
Design, RIT, Tyler and 
University of California, 
Davis, and been reviewed in 
Fibrearts and Craft Horizons 
publications. Both are 
graduates in Art Education at 
the University of Southern 
Connecticut and have taught 
at Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts, Maine. They have 
been active in the visiting ar- 
tists program of the Maine 
State Commission in the Arts 
and Humanities since 1977. 

On Tues., Nov. 13 at 10 
a.m. they will give a slide lec- 
ture, “*Common 
Denominator: Observations 
on Becoming Site-Specific’’. 
The following day at 10 a.m., 
a slide lecture, ‘‘Fraas/Slade: 
A Conceptual Collabora- 
tion’’, will be presented. At 2 
p.m. there will be a workshop 
demonstration on _ painting 
with fibre reactive dyes on 
natural fibre fabrics. Events 
both days will be in VA-415, 
downtown campus. 

For more information on 
any of these events, call 
879-2852. 


between universities, an in- 
tervening body from the out- 
side was inevitable. He 
lamented the fact that univer- 
sities operate on an individual 
basis, suggesting instead that 
they try ‘‘concertation.’’ 
L’Ecuyer did not rule out the 
possibility of specialization by 
universities by which they 
would not be required to offer 
all disciplines. They do this 
successfully in the United 
States, he said. In any case, 
L’Ecuyer emphasized that any 
new development in univer- 
sities ought to be made public. 
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Scrap sought for recycling 


by John Sobol 


here you are sitting at 
| your desk, surround- 

ed by scattered piles 
of scraps and papers, and 
you’ve been wondering what 
to do about the mess. But 
you’re reading The Thursday 
REport and this article has 
caught your eye. Well, keep 
reading and you’ll soon know 
what to do with all that paper. 

Concordia’s paper recycling 
program started back in April 
1983. Unfortunately it has not 
gained the reputation or the 
. goodwill necessary to make it 
a success. Only 40 to 50 boxes 
of paper are collected each 
month. In view of the hun- 
dreds of tons of paper used by 
the Concordia community 
each year, the response has 
been distressingly low. 

The focus of the project so 
far has been the Norris 
Building. Ideally, each depart- 
ment would contain a certain 
number of desktop 
depositories to be used like 
garbage disposals for specific 
types of paper. When these 
boxes were filled, they would 
be dumped into larger bins 
provided for the purpose. 
However, this is the ideal. 

At present, there are many 
desktop containers in the Nor- 
ris Building but virtually none 
in the rest of the University. 
Even in the Norris Building 


the bins are hard to find. 

The project’s lack of 
presence in the University is 
caused by two related factors. 
The Distribution - Services 
Department, which coor- 
dinates the program, doesn’t 
have the time or the money to 
spend on the project unless the 
program gets a more positive 
response. Most students, 
faculty and staff on the other 
hand, are only going to pro- 
vide that support if there is a 
larger movement within the 
University as a whole to sup- 
port recycling. 

Jacques Langevin, Super- 
visor of Distribution Services, 
says, ‘‘People’s willingness 
and help are required if we are 
really to get this thing off the 
ground.’’ Ads have appeared 
twice in The Link and 
Langevin says they have 
helped stir some interest, but a 
much greater collective effort 
is required. His department is 
willing to pick up any 
reasonably sized loads of 
paper. A minimum of three 
boxes, he says. All that’s ask- 
ed is that certain directions be 
followed. 

Here is a list of acceptable 
and not acceptable materials. 


ACCEPTABLE 
Typing paper, writing 


paper, photocopy paper 
(bond), printing paper (except 


glossy), scratch paper, 
envelopes (without window), 
computer printout without 
carbon, computer cards, 
reports, binder subdividers or 
index sheets, index cards, file 
folders. Staples and paperclips 
do not have to be removed. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons, gummed labels, wax- 
ed paper lunch bags, card- 
board, glossy paper, 
magazines, rubber bands, 
packaging (candy, cigarettes, 
etc.), paper towels, kleenex. 

What happens to the paper 
once it’s handed over to the 
University? Each month, once 
the boxes have been assembled 
at the loading docks of the 
Norris or Hall Buildings, a 
truck arrives from Recyclage 
Idéal to pick up the paper. 
Recyclage Idéal buys the paper 
from the University and the 
money is deposited in a 
University income account. So 
far the income has been low, 
rarely reaching more than $30 
a month. 

Up to this point there has 
been no student participation 
in the project. So here’s the 
challenge not only to students, 
but also to faculty and staff 
for more participation. Jac- 
ques Langevin at 879-8183 will 
provide you with the informa- 
tion you need. 
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Only 40 to 50 boxes of scrap paper are collected at Concordia each month for recycling. Much 
more is needed t o make the paper recycling program a success. 
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he Associates of Concor- 

i dia University held its 
14th Annual General 
Meeting and Dinner on Tues- 
day night when the slate of of- 
ficers for the coming year, the 
annual report and the Presi- 
dent’s report were each ap- 
proved. The guest speaker was 
George Springate, former 
MNA and TV personality and 


Kenniff 


(Continued from page 1) 








What we’re saying is quite 
valid; and we’re getting sup- 
port from the other institu- 
tions.”’ 

In reviewing Concordia’s 
finances, Kenniff points out 
that at the May 31, 1984 year- 
end, the accumulated deficit 
was $5.9 million. Another $3 
million deficit projected for 
the 1984-85 year will bring the 
total at the 1985 financial year 
end to $8.9 million. These 
figures were put together on 
the assumption that the 
University would be receiving 
the $814,000 from the govern- 
ment. Now that this has been 
cancelled, the 1985 deficit is 
projected at $9.7 million. 
However, funds are owed the 
University by the government 
for as far back as the 1983-84 
year. When this money comes 
through, the deficit will drop. 

Kenniff considers a $10 
million deficit as the worst 
scenario and unacceptable for 
the University to carry. ‘‘We 
could carry a deficit of $3 
million, but if it were $10 
million then we’re in trouble.”’ 


An encouraging sign 


No more fat cambe cut from 
the University, Kenniff says, 
adding that it is at least en- 
couraging that the Education 
Ministry does not expect 
universities to trim their 
budgets any further in the 
coming year. Kenniff adds 
that government funding has 
dropped 30% since 1977-78 
while student enrolment has 
jumped 30% during the same 
time. A negative effect on 
universities has resulted. 

Kenniff adds that Bérubé is 
favorably inclined to Concor- 
dia, recognizing the Universi- 
ty’s contribution to higher 
education. ‘‘If I were to rely 
on his public statements about 
funding, it would be meagre 
pickings. But from private 
conversations, I have con- 
fidence that the Minister 
understands our problem. 
Now I would like to see his 
good intentions translated into 
concrete action,’’ he says. 


Tuition fee hike 
Although Kenniff is not 
calling for a hike in tuitions, 
he views raising fees as a better 
choice than cutting programs. 


Associates of Concordia 


John Abbott College teacher. 


The Associates of Concor- 
dia consist of more than 190 
businessmen and 
businesswomen, most of 
whom are Montrealers. They 
formed the organization’ to 
iwork towards bridging the gap 
‘between the business and 
university communities. 


However, he points out that if 
a Quebec university were to 
raise fees, the extra funds 


brought in as a result would be- 


deducted from the grants 
given it by the government. As 
a result, the university would 
be no further ahead financial- 
ly. Kenniff adds that this 
government policy has been in 
force since 1969. Although not 
a government freeze on tui- 
tion, it amounts to the same 
thing since universities have no 
incentive to hike fees. 

The government is looking 
at this policy, but has given no 
indication if change is for- 
thcoming, Kenniff says. He 
points out that Quebec univer- 
sities are funded 85% by the 
government and 6% by stu- 
dent fees, compared to On- 
tario where the comparable 
figurés are 72% and 16% 
respectively. Studies have 
shown that this has not meant 
fewer students. for Ontario 
universities. Government 
policy on tuition fees revolves 
around the issue of accessibili- 
ty to higher education, he 
adds. 

Kenniff points out that 
university tuition fees in 
Quebec have not. been raised 
for 15 years. As a result, when 
inflation is taken into account, 
students today are paying 
nearly a third less than in 
1970. 


Sharing resources 


Another issue brought up 
during the week of parliamen- 
tary hearings was the sharing 
of resources by universities. 
Kenniff is favorable to the 
idea, but discounts any 
possibility of core programs 
being shared — for instance, 
an entire faculty. ‘‘That’s tan- 
tamount to closing a university 
and I don’t think the Minister 
intends this. It would be a 
serious mistake,’’ he adds. 

However, in highly 
specialized areas, resources 
can be pooled even more than 
they are now. ‘‘Concordia has 
always been very open to the 
idea of seeking ways of 
cooperating. We’ve done a lot 
and we’re prepared to do a lot 
more:’’ He points to the Cen- 
tre for Building Studies, joint 
Ph.D. programs in ad- 
ministration and computer 
sciences, and the Centre de 
recherches en développement 
humain. 
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Trends probed 
in computers 


T he first in a series of lec- 
tures and conferences on 
new trends and 
developments in educational 
applications of the computer 
will be held tomorrow at 4:30 
p.m. in H-762, Hall Building. 
Dr. Anthony Kaye, of Open 
University, UK, will discuss 
New Technologies of Educa- 
tion and Distance Education. 

The series, organized under 
the auspices of the Programme 
de Formation de Chercheurs et 
Action Concertée of the 
Quebec Education Ministry, 
will have 15 presentations dur- 
ing the year at Université de 
Montréal and Concordia. The 
organizers are Jesus Vazquez 
Abad, Director, Diploma in 
Computer Assisted Learning 
at Concordia, and Gabriel 
LaRocque, Director, Depart- 


ment of Educational 
Technology, Université de 
Montréal. 


Both Universities have 
recently started specialization 
programs in educational com- 
puting. These programs (an 
undergraduate certificate at U 
de M, a graduate diploma at 
Concordia) are intended to 
respond to demands from 
school boards and _ training 
centres (in both industry and 
business) which need qualified 





personnel in this area. The 
programs in educational com- 
puting are integrated with the 
masters and doctoral pro- 
grams in Educational 
Technology offered by these 
two universities (where many 
students already are orienting 
their study programs and 
research in the area of educa- 
tional computing). As well, 
the programs at Concordia 
and Montreal add to. the 
number of similar programs 
recently implemented or under 
development at several univer- 
sities in Quebec. 


Next in the series will be Dr. 
Gérald Métayer (Groupe 
d’études sociales, techniques 
et économiques, Paris), speak- 
ing on L’école a domicile: les 
applications des nouvelles 
technologies de l’information. 
It will take place at 4:30 p.m., 
Nov. 9 at the Université de 
Montréal, Pavillon Marie- 
Victorin (90 Vincent d’Indy, 
Outremont), local B-328. 
Then on Nov. 23 at 4:30 p.m., 
Dr. Bill Olivier (OISE, Toron- 
to), will discuss Production, 
Implementation and Evalua- 
tion of Interactive Videodisks 
for Education. This will be 
held at Concordia in the Hall 
Building, Room H-937. 





(Continue 


... The Science Fiction of Mark Twain, an annotated edi- 
tion by Concordia English Professor, David Ketterer, is out 
this month from Archon Books in the U.S....Public Relations 
Director David Allnutt and Gerry Gummersell, the universi- 
ty’s Corporate and Government Liaison Advisor, appeared 
before the Science Council last Friday to explain to that 
federal body the nature and activities of the Corporation- 
Higher Education Forum, which they co-founded. They were 
joined by Forum executive committee members Raymond 
Cyr, who is the President and CEO of Bell Canada, and Jean- 
Guy Paquet, Rector of Laval University. The Forum was 
founded by Concordia last year to promote more vigorous 
dialogue between business/industry and academia. The four 
heard Science Council Chairman Stuart Smith call the Forum 
‘*a very original and ambitious enterprise. This is a fantastic 
group that has touched an important nerve in Canadian socie- 


t¥35.. 


A sign of things to come? Canada’s new Minister for 
Science and Technology, Thomas Sindon says the Conser- 
vative government will ‘‘keep its hands off the traditionally 
sacrosanct area of scientists’ academic freedom,”’ but stresses 
that the science ministry will move towards making R & D 
“‘more relevant to national goals’’ by encouraging links bet- 
ween government and private sector R & D....Prof. M.N.S. 
Swamy, Dean of Engineering and Computer Science, has 
been elected a Fellow of the Institution of Electronic and 
Radio Engineers (U.K.). He already holds similar fellowships 
from the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (U.K.), the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, the Institution of Engineers (India), and 
the Institution of Electronics and Telecommunication 
Engineers (India)... The Board of Trustees for the Foundation 
for Public Relations Research and Education in New York, 
selected Dr. Andrew B. Gollner, Department of Political 
Science at Concordia, to deliver the 23rd Foundation Lecture 
at the annual conference of the Public Relations Society of 
America in Denver, Colorado, held last Sunday. This is the 
first time that a non-U.S. citizen was selected to deliver this 


keynote address. 






ENS 


THE SCIENCE COLLEGE is sponsoring a public lecture series which will include a talk on ‘‘logic 
and Infinity’? by Dr. Raymond Smullyan, Mathematician and Philosopher, at 8:30 p.m. next 
Thursday, Oct. 25, in Rm H-110, Hall Building. 





Stories 
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successive singers. Parallels of 
this oral transmission of a 
poetic tradition have been 
recorded in Ireland and 
Yugoslavia. In Greece the 
tradition stretched back as far 
as the 13th century B.C. of the 
‘late Bronze Age. Homer did 
not create his poems spon- 
taneously. As any other bard, 
he drew extensively from a liv- 
ing poetic tradition. ‘‘Homer 
had the technology of oral 
poetry at the end of his tongue 
and ringing in his ears,’’ said 
Kirk. 
Historical content 

Homer was not dealing ex- 
clusively with myth, however, 
as there is a great deal of 
historical content in his songs. 
Kirk made a further distinc- 
tion between myth and oral 
tradition or ritual, though he 
allowed that there is some 
overlap. 

To help his listeners make 
the transition from Homer to 
more recent times, Kirk spoke 
of more modern uses of ritual. 
He cited the ceremonial in- 
vestiture of the new Master of 
Trinity College, of which he is 
a fellow, as an example of an 
institution inventing its own 
‘‘antics’’. The Order of Pro- 
cedure for this occasion reads 
like an ancient custom but is in 
fact only 100 years old. 

But oral traditions can be 
inaccurate, warned Kirk, 
because of human forget- 
fulness. To illustrate this point 
he referred to a conversation 
between three Gnau tribesmen 
of New Guinea which was 
recorded by an anthropologist 
as they were rebuilding their 
ritual hut. They disagreed over 
the order in which the sacred 


ritual should be performed. 
The strongest personality held 
sway and the ritual was thus 
accidently altered by human 
weakness. Accidents like this, 
which Kirk called inconse- 
quential, are what help to 
transform a story into a myth. 
This transformation can have 
a powerful effect on the peo- 
ple listening to the tale which 
we, as literates, tend to 
underestimate. 
Sequence of events 

Myths contain some element 

of the fantastic, as well as an 


amazing sequence of events.: 


They are only found in 
societies in which people are 
ready to accept these elements 
of inconsequentiality. In our 
society. children do _ this 
naturally, perhaps because 
they do not expect everything 


that happens in a story to have, 


a causal relationship. They 
love the random events that 
crop up in fairytales. As adults 
we encounter this bizarre 
dislocation of events in our 
dreams. 


Kirk’s lecture introduced 
Homer, the supreme 
storyteller of the Western 
world, to a-_- packed 
auditorium. Homer’s epic 
poems became for the Greeks 
a practical guide for all aspects 
of life; moral, religious and 
military. To those who came 
after them, they provided a 
literary form. More than any 
other work they enshrine the 
concepts of the hero and 
heroic action. 

The storytelling tradition 
continues to exist in different 
forms, both oral and written. 
Members of the Concordia 
and Montreal communities 
will have an opportunity to 
learn more about the storytell- 
ing process and to hear some 
famous storytellers in action 


~as the Storytelling series con- 


tinues over the coming mon- 
ths. Each event will be 
presented in conjunction with 
a particular department of the 
University. Kirk’s talk was co- 
sponsored by the Liberal Arts 
College. ; 





Series 
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tique books in the display 
belong to Diana Brewer, Non- 
Print Supervisor. She said that 
she learned to read using that 
copy of Little Red-Hen and the 
copy of Little Red Riding 
Hood belonged to her mother. 

Storytelling Series Schedule 

On Oct. 26%, the Montreal 
Storytellers will be weaving 
their web of words at 8 p.m. in 
the Dining Room, Faculty 
Club. With a small but 
faithful following, their group 
gives local raconteurs a chance 
to practice their craft on a 
regular basis. 

On Nov. Ist, at 8 p.m. in the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre, W.O. 


Mitchell, one of Canada’s 
most famous storytellers, will 
give a talk entitled ‘‘The 
Magic Lie’’ (Art itself is the 
magic lie). A prolific author, 
dramatist, public speaker, TV 
personality, Mitchell’s latest 
book is How I Spent My Sum- 
mer Holidays. 

On Nov. 14th, same time, 
same place, Francelina Butler 
will speak about the Storytell- 
ing process. Well known to the 
Concordia community where 
she has worked several sum- 
mers, Butler is the author of 
Sharing Literature with 
Children and is founder and 


editor in chief of the 
magazine, Children’s 
Literature. 


The Storytelling series will 
continue next term. 


ee 
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tionally. (2) At the very least 
someone executed is not going 
to kill anyone else. For certain 
_ sorts of murders I suspect that 
may be the appropriate thing. 
But who decides who is an ap- 
propriate sort of murderer? 
““My feeling is that the only 
criminal control method that 
has worked has been deporta- 
tion. Over a period of about 
three centuries the European 
countries cleared out their 
criminal classes. In a new en- 
vironment most of these peo- 
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NOTICES 


MIRE. STE: Ln Gee ree Tn ona War Soe 
1985 RHODES SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: Interested students must. 
contact D.L. Boisvert, Office of 
the Vice-Rector, Academic, room 
AD-233, Loyola Campus as soon 
as possible. Deadline for receipt 
of applications: Oct. 25. 
ENGLISH SKILLS STUDY 
AREA: Drop in Monday to 
Thursday 2-6 p.m. in H-523. 
Monitor to assist you. Tape 
materials, workbooks, TOEFL 
practice, computer-assisted 
language learning. All students 
welcome — No charge. 
GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admission. tests. 
-Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S. G.R.E. Test — 
Oct. 29; G.M.A.T. Test — Dec. 
5; L.S.A.T. Test — Nov. 1. Ap- 
plication forms and practice test 
books are available at the 
Guidance Information Centre, 
SGW campus, H-440, and Loyola 
campus, 2490 West Broadway. 

IS THIS YOU? Not aware of 
what career opportunities are 
available in your major? Don’t 


know how to study for exams?. 


Can’t find out which universities 
offer a particular program — let 
alone the calendars? Need infor- 





ple didn’t continue their 
criminal careers. Unfortunate- 
ly there is no place for depor- 
tation today.”’ 


DAVID BAIRD, 
CO-PRESIDENT OF CUSA 

“*T have never sat down and 
argued about the subject. So, I 
wouldn’t consider my 
thoughts to be very well 
developed. Despite that I do 
have some opinions like 
everyone else. 

“T don’t think capital 
punishment is a deterrent but 
there is the problem of what to 
do with pathological killers 
like Charles Manson and Clif- 





ford Olson. But who decides 
who is pathological or not? 

“If asked to vote on it I 
would have to say no. I could 
not have on my conscience the 
fact that an innocent man 
might have been hanged. 

“There are certain people 
who, after a particularly nasty 
murder, are always looking 
for blood. When I hear this I 
wonder what sort of people 
they are.”’ 


DR. J.W. ATWOOD, 
ASSISTANT DEAN OF THE 
ENGINEERING DEPT. 

“IT really haven’t given it a 
great deal of thought. The 





likelihood of error and the 
deterrent effect are both un- 
proven facts. However, if so- 
meone goes around killing 
police officers he should have 
to be sure that an appropriate 
penalty is paid. Whether the 
penalty should be for the 
murderer to lose his own life, I 
really couldn’t say. 

“In the end I think I am op- 
posed to capital punishment. 
But I am very much in favour 
of far stricter controls of the 
parole system. People who kill 
other people in a_ very 
premeditated way should not 
be back on the streets in a very 
short time.’’ 





DR. STANLEY FRENCH, 
DEAN OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES 

“YT am anti-capital punish- 
ment because from time to 
time an innocent person is the 
recipient of capital punish- 
ment. It is preferable in my 
value system to jail a murderer 
than to kill an innocent per- 
son. 

“Yes, I do think it is unfor- 
tunate when the law doesn’t 
reflect the views of the people. 
But, you know, it should be 
remembered that there was a 
time when the majority of the 
people thought that the earth 
was flat.”’ 
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mation on job hunting techni- 
ques? Come and see us. We can 
help. GUIDANCE INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE, SGE campus, 
H-440 and Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway. 


OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsmen 
are available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice. Call 
879-4247 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus, or 
phone 482-0320, local 257 on the 
Loyola campus. The Om- 
budsman’s services are confiden- 
tial. 

THE LEGAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE & THE OFFICE OF 
THE CODE ADMINISTRATOR 
are now situated in AD-304, 
Loyola campus, 482-0320, loc. 
512. The office on the SGW cam- 
pus remains the same at PR-100, 
2100 Mackay, 879-7386. 5 
RECORD LENDING LIBRARY 
OF CLASSICAL AND JAZZ 
MUSIC is available to all Concor- 
dia students and staff with I.D. 
cards. You can take three records 
out for 14 days free of charge. See 
Teddy Furter at RF-108, Loyola 
campus, 482-0320, ext. 249. 


LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

SENIOR STUDENTS COMMIT- 
TEE, CENTRE FOR MATURE 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

The following list includes scholarships and awards with 
deadlines between Nov. 1 and 30. More information regar- 
ding these scholarships and awards is available in the 
Guidance Information Centre, H-440, SCW campus. 


THE CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA. The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills — Kenneth Armstrong Memorial Fellowship. 


November 15, 1984. 


PILLSBURY CANADA LIMITED. Undergraduate scholar- 


ship. November 30, 1984. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Research Professor- 
ships and Scholarships. November 1, 1984. 

ONTARIO. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Health Personnel 
and Research Grant Programs. November | and 15. 


U.S.A. THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDA- 
TION. Awards for Study in Scandinavia. November 1, 1984. 


U.S.A. 


INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION. 


Master’s 


Fellowship Program. November 1, 1984. 


U.S.A. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. National 
Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships. November 21, 


1984. 


U.S.A. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. National 


Science Foundation. 


Graduate Fellowships. 


Minority 


Graduate Fellowships. Novembef 21, 1984. 








STUDENTS: The SSC is looking 
for Senior Students, credit or non- 
credit, who would be interested in 
working on the Committee. 
Assistance is needed on 
‘*short-term’’ committees, as well 
as the general working of the 
Committee. Meetings are held 
once a month on Thursdays at 4 
p.m. in the downtown campus. If 
interested call SSC Coordinator at 
879-7271 between 9 a.m. and 5 
p.m. 

TO ALL FACULTY AND 
STAFF: I.D. validation is present- 
ly conducted in the Department of 
Human Resources, Annex A 
(1420 Sherbrooke St. W., corner 
of Bishop) suite 400-16 until Fri- 
day, Oct. 19 from 10 a.m. till 4 
p.m. 

CPR COURSE: Oct. 20 & 21. 
CPR BASIC Life Support course, 
15 hours for life, course includes 
rescue breathing and one person 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), two person CPR, manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 

HEARING BOARDS: The time 
has arrived once again to set up 
the Hearing Boards for the Code 
of Conduct (Non-Academic) 
which appears on page 100 of the 
1984-85 Undergraduate Calendar. 
If you are not already aware of it, 
this code sets up a system whereby 
formal complaints of a non- 
academic nature are investigated 
by a board of three students who 
are chosen for each hearing from 
a pool of 40 students from both 
campuses. In order to become a 
member, a student will have to 
undergo an interview by a 
Nominating Committee composed 
of representatives of CUSA and 
the GSA. The basic requirements 
are impartiality and an inquiring 
mind. Application forms are 
available in AD-304, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

WORKSHOP WITH JOHN 
BARTON: On Oct. 27, Barton 
will be conducting’ workshops 
with students of the Department 
of Theatre, Concordia University. 
It is expected that he will work 
with students specializing in per- 
formance on scenes from 
Shakespeare. He will conduct a 
session with designer/technicians 
using his many experiences in 
directing for theatre and televi- 
sion. John Barton, former fellow 





King’s College Cambridge, is now 
a leading director of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. 

TOOLS FOR PEACE: Help us 
fill a ship for Nicaragua. Wanted: 
technical and scientific books, of- 
fice supplies and equipment, arts 
and craft supplies, children’s toys. 
Bring to Central America Com- 
mittee office, EN Annex, 2070 
Mackay, 3rd floor, from 12 noon 
to 5 p.m. For more information, 
call 849-9629 (evenings). 
GRADUATE AWARDS: Are 
you planning to do graduate study 
next year? Application deadlines 
are very soon for most of the ma- 
jor fellowhips. For application 
forms, drop in at 2145 Mackay 
St., 2nd floor, or phone 879-7317 
for an appointment with the 
Graduate Awards Officer. 

FOR WOMEN ONLY: The 
Guidance Services will be conduc- 
ting a workshop for women who 
are entering university for the first 
time this semester and who have 
been away from school and the 
work force for.the past several 
years. For further information, 
please call Jane Gellert, 879-4033. 
COMPUTER ASSISTED 
LANGUAGE LEARNING: 
Loyola (C-203) and SGW (H-527) 
Language Labs. Free access all 
day, Monday — Friday. English 
writing skills, English second 
language, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man. FREE TO ALL 
STUDENTS. 

37TH LOYOLA ALUMNI 
OYSTER PARTY: The Loyola 
Alumni Oyster Party will be held 
on Friday, Oct. 26, starting at 8 
p.m. in Hingston Hall on the 
Loyola campus. Tickets are 
$17.50 per person if bought prior 
to Oct. 19. Tickets are available 
now by calling the Loyola Alumni 
Office at 482-0320 loc. 313. 
CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Three-day seminar on 
MICROCOMPUTERS: HOW 
TO SELECT AND USE THE 
RIGHT SYSTEM, to be held at 
Montreal’s Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
on Dec. 6-8, and in Toronto at 
Hotel Plaza Il on Nov. 1-3. The 
speaker will be Ali Farhoomand, 
Asst. Prof.. of Quantitative 
Methods at Concordia University, 
who is well versed in the field of 
computers, his areas of concentra- 
tion being business applications of 
microcompouters, data processing 
and statistics. For more informa- 
tion, please contact Susan Long at 
879-4014. 





CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar in STRESS 
AND TIME MANAGEMENT, to 
be held in Ottawa at the Westin 
Hotel on Oct. 11 & 12. The 
speakers will be Dr. Steven H. Ap- 
pelbaum, Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce & Administration and 
Prof. of Management at Concor- 
dia University, and Dr. V. Baba, 
Assoc. Prof. in the Management 
Dept. at Concordia University. 
For further information, please 
call Susan Long at 879-4014. 
HANDICAP SERVICES: The 
Handicap Services is in need of 
volunteer readers for students 
with visual impairments. 
Specifically there is need in the 
areas of Psychology, Sociology, 
Math and Spanish. Anyone in- 
terested in helping out should con- 
tact Ann Kerby, Coordinator of 
Handicap Services, 482-0320, loc. 
358. 

SKATING WITH BLIND 
CHILDREN: Every Friday morn- 
ing in the Athletic Complex for 
one hour. If you would like to be 
part of it, contact Belmore House 
at 482-0320, ext. 243,-or 879-4551. 
PRISON VISITS: To visit inmates 
at Cowansville and Bordeaux dur- 
ing this year. Contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE: 
Once a month on Saturday or 
Sunday to prepare and serve lunch 
to the men who live on the street. 
For information contact Campus 
ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

FIRST FRIDAY SHARED SUP- 
PER AND EUCHARIST: Once a 
month you are invited to be part 
of an informal dinner followed by 
the eucharist. Bring some food for 
the supper. At Belmore House, 6 
—8p.m. 

LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
open everyday from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks. 

GRADUATE AWARDS: FCAC, 
SSHRC, NSERC and other exter- 
nal agencies offer awards for 
graduate study next year. Applica- 
tion forms are available at 2145 
Mackay St., 2nd floor. Drop in or 
phone for an appointment at 
879-7317. 
EE NLS ES 





The Thursday Report is the community 
newspaper of Concordia University, serving 
faculty, staff and students at the downtown 
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EVENTS 





Thursday 18 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
QUE LA FETE COMMENCE 
(Bertrand Tavernier, 1975) 
(French) with Philippe. Noiret, 
Jean Rochefort, Marina Vlady, 
Jean-Pierre Marielle, Gérard 
Desarthe, Alfred Adam and 
Christine Pascal at 7 p.m.; FACE 
TO FACE (Ingmar Bergman, 
1976) (English subt.) with Liv 
Ullmann, Erland Josephson and 
Aino Taube-Henrikson at 9:15 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at approximately 
7:30 p.m. in AD-308, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 


Guest speaker Thomas Mayer on, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 
AND RENAISSANCE 
HUMANISM at 10:15 a.m. in 
N-301, Norris Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
John Arthur Fraser (1838-1898): 
Watercolours; Brian Wood: 
Photographs; Barbara Astman: 
Floor pieces; Concordia: The ear- 
ly years of Loyola and Sir George 
Williams: until Nov. 10. Mez- 
zanine, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
For more information call 
879-5917. 

CANADA AND THE 
NUCLEAR ARMS RACE: Panel 


discussion with~Hon. Donald 
Johnston (M.P. for St-Henri- 
Westmount), Dr. Judy Vogel 


(Health Professional for Nuclear 
Responsiblity) and Prof. Eric 
Shragge (McGill School of Social 
Work); moderator: Dr. Jack Ors- 
tein (Philosophy Dept., Concor- 
dia University) at 7:30, Lodge 
Room, Victoria Hall, 4626 Sher- 
brooke St. W. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO, 
directed by D.D. Kugler at 8 p.m. 
in the SGW Faculty Club, 7th 
floor of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA (LGFC): Discus- 
sion on APATHY IN THE GAY 
COMMUNITY, 4-6 p.m., in 
H-333-6 (take stairs by 
Bookstore), Hall Bldg. For more 
information call 879-8406. 
Friday 19 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TARTUFFE (Herr Tartuffe) 
(F.W. Murnau, 1925), (silent) 
with Emil Jannings, Werner 
Krauss and Lil Dagover at 7 p.m.; 
LE JUGE ET L’ASSASSIN 
(Bertrand Tavernier, 1976) 
(French) with Philippe Noiret, 
Michel Galabru, Isabelle Hup- 
pert, Jean-Claude Brialy and 
Renée Faure at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


ACCOUNTANCY DEPART- 
MENT: Symposium on Accoun- 
ting Standard Setting at 8:30 a.m. 
in Bryan 207, Loyola campus. 
Speakers include Dr. Rashad 
Abdel-Khalik, University of 
Florida; Dr. Ross Denham, 
University of Alberta; Dr. Joshua 
Ronen, New York University; and 
Dr. Robert Bloom, Concordia 
University. For information and 
guest ticket, contact the Depart- 
ment of Accountancy at 879-4399. 
POETRY NIGHT: Come and 
read your own poetfy, or from 
your favorite poets. Or just come 
to listen. At 8 p.m. in Belmore 
House. For more information call 
484-4095. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO. 
Saturday 20 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FAUST (F.W. Murnau, 1926) 
(silent) with Gosta Ekman, Emil 
Jannings, Camilla Horn, Yvette 
Guilbert and Wilhelm Dieterle at 7 
p.m.; LES ENFANTS GATES 
(Spoiled Children) (Bertrand 
Tavernier, 1977) (English subt.) 
with Michel Piccoli, Christine 
Pascal, Michel Aumont, Arlette 
Bonnard and Gérard Jugnot at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

PEACH MARCH: FOR PEACE 
AND. LIFE: DISARMAMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Join 
with other students and Mon- 
trealers to form a human chain 
between the Soviet and American 
consulates. Concordia students 
will meet at 11 a.m. at the Hall 
Bldg. and proceed together. For 
information call 482-0320 ext. 243 
(LOY) or 879-4551 (SGW). 
CONCERT: Concordia Chamber 
Players at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, Loyola campus. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO. 
FOOTBALL: Concordia vs 
Queen’s at | p.m., Loyola cam- 
pus. 

Sunday 21 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s series — TOM 
THUMB (George Pal, 1958) 
(English) with Russ Tamblyn, 
Alan Young, Terry Thomas and 
Peter Sellers at 3 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $1.50 SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SUNRISE. (F.W. Murnau, 1927) 
(silent) with George O’Brien, 
Jeannette Gaynor and Margaret 
Livingston at 6 p.m.; CITY GIRL 
(Our daily bread) (F.W. Murnau, 
1929) (English) with David Tor- 
rence, Charles Farrell, Mary Dun- 
can and Ivan Linow at 8 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. _ 

SUNDAY EUCHARIST: The 
Presider will be Robert Gaudet, 
S.J., Campus Ministry. At the 
Loyola Chapel, 11 a.m. and 8 


p.m. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN 


BUFFALO, ~ 


SOCCER: Concordia. vs 
U.Q.A.M. at | p.m., Loyola cam- 
pus. 

Monday 22 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
NAPOLEON (lst part) (Abel 
Gance, 1927) (1972 version 
sonore) (English. subt.) with 
Albert Dieudonné, Harry Krimer, 
Koubitsky, Van Daele, Antonin 
Artaud, Abel Gance, Gina Manés, 
Pierre Batcheff, Philippe Hériat 
and Georges Lampin at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 

Tuesday 23 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
STEAMBOAT BILL JR. (Buster 
Keaton, 1927) (silent) with Buster 
Keaton, Ernest Torrence and 
Marion King at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 


pus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS’ OF 
ENGINEERING: Mr. Daniel 
Green, Co-president, Société 


Pour Vaincre la Pollution, on 
PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN 
TRANSPORTATION OF 
HAZARDOUS WASTE ISSUES, 
6:05 — 8:10 p.m., in H-635/2, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 

CUSA: Film — GREYSTOKE 
THE LEGEND OF TARZAN at 
2:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. FREE. 
Wednesday 24 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LES ORDRES (Michel Brault, 
1974) (English subt.) with Jean 
Lapointe, Héléne Loiselle, Claude 
Gauthier, Louise Forestier, Guy 
Provost and Amulette Garneau at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: LADY 
FROM SHANGHAI (Orson 
Welles, 1947) (English) with Or- 
son Welles, Rita Hayworth, 
Everett Sloane, Glenn Anders and 
Ted de Corsia at 7 p.m.; THE 


‘WRONG MAN (Alfred Hit- 


chcock, 1956) (English) with 
Henry Fonda, Vera Miles, An- 
thony Quayle, Harold J. Stone 
and Charles Cooper at 8:45 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. 

ENGLISH & THEATRE 
DEPARTMENTS: John Barton, 
Director, Royal Shakespeare 
Company, on DIRECTING 
SHAKESPEARE at 8:30 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. FREE. 
SILAS KATZ MEMORIAL 
AWARD: The award will be 
presented to an undergraduate 
student registered in the full-time 
Mechanical Engineering program 
of Concordia University. The 
selection was made by an advisory 
committee to the chairman. The 
first award will be given at 4:30 
p.m. in H-929-23, Hall Bldg. 


“ SGW campus. 


RELIGION DEPARTMENT: 
Prof. Jaroslav Krejci of the 
University of Lancaster will speak 
on. MORPHOLOGY. OF 
REVOLUTION: AN EM- 
PIRICAL ACCOUNT at 8:30 
p.m. in H-937, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 

CABARET THEATRE: The 


Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO, 
directed by D.D. Kugler at 8 p.m. 
in the SGW Faculty Club, 7th 
floor of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the - general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232. 

Thursday 25 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA (LGFC): Discus- 
sion with political party represen- 
tatives to voice our concerns and 
get answers to our questions, 4 - 6 
p.m., in H-333-6 (take stairs by 
Bookstore), Hall Bldg. For more 
information call 879-8406. 
Friday 26 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TABU (F.W. Murnau, 1931) 
(English) with Anna Chevalier, 
Matahi, Hitu and_ non- 
professional actors from Bora- 
Bora and Tahiti at 7 p.m.; LA 
MORT EN DIRECT (Bertrand 
Tavernier, 1979) (French) with 
Romy Schneider, Harvey Keitel, 
Harry Dean Stanton, Thérése 
Liotard, Max. von Sydow and 
William Russel at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

CONCORDIA STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT PRO- 
GRAMS:General meeting to form 
officially the Concordia Associa- 
tion for Students of English 
(CASE) today at 11 a.m. in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. For more infor- 
mation call Andrew Heap at 
525-1118 evenings. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner of Fielding and 
Céte St-Luc). 

CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO, 
directed by D.D. Kugler at 8 p.m. 
in the SGW Faculty Club, 7th 
floor of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232 

HALLOWEEN COSTUME 
PARTY: Come as your favorite 
ghost, gremlin or goblin to 
Belmore House at 8 p.m. For 
more information call 484-4095. 
PH.D. WORKSHOP - VISITING 
SPEAKERS SERIES: Dr. Tom 
Beechy, York University, on A 
RE-EXAMINATION OF 
DEFERRED TAXES, 2 - 4 p.m., 
in H-620, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

Saturday 27 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
YOL (Serif Goren, 1982) (English 
subt.) with Tarik Akan, Necmet- 
tin Cobanoglu, Halil Ergun, Tun- 
cay Akca, Hikmet Celik, Guven 
Sengil and Serif Sezer at 7 p.m.; 
UNE SEMAINE DE 


VACANCES (Bertrand Taver- 
nier, 1980) (French) with Nathalie 
Baye, Gérard Lanvin, Michel 
Galabru, Flore Fitzgerald, 
Philippe Léotard and Jean Dasté 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

MUSIC: The Jazz Chamber 
Ensemble conducted by Charles 
Ellison will play the first Montreal 
performance of the EBONY Con- 
certo by Igor Stravinsky. Clarinet 
soloist in the work will be Sher- 
man Friedland. The Concordia 
Orchestra conducted by Sherman 
Friedland will perform its first 
concert of the current season. 
Works will be the Symphony No. 
3 by Mendelsohn and Academic 
Festival Overture by Brahms. 
Concert at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Loyola campus. FREE. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents David Mamet’s 
AMERICAN BUFFALO, 
directed by D.D. Kugler at 8 p.m. 
in the SGW Faculty Club, 7th 
floor of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232 

SOCCER: Concordia vs McGill at 
1 p.m., Loyola campus. 

Sunday 28 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s series — WATER- 
SHIP DOWN (Martin Rosen, 
1978) (English) (Animated feature 
film) at 3 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.50 SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LE MUR (Yilmaz Guney, 1983) 
(French) with Tuncel Kurliz, Ayse 
Emenmesce, Nicolas Hossein and 
Isabelle Tissandier at 6 p.m.; 
COUP DE TORCHON (Bertrand 
Tavernier, 1982) (French) with 
Philippe Noiret, Isabelle Huppert, 
Jean-Pierre Marielle, Stéphane 
Audran, Eddy Mitchell, Guy Mar- 
chand and Iréne Skobline at 8:15 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 





UN 
CLASSIFIED 


TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM — Selectric III. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 





NEED COMPANION TO 
ELDERLY WOMAN several 
hours weekly near Loyola; rate 
negotiable; call 486-7557. 


FOR SALE:15 Batiks (2 x 3 to3 x 
6 feet) $15-$50; 6 Scrolls from 
Nepal-Tibet $50-$100. 483-5416; 
482-0320 ext. 200. 


